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SUPERVISED STUDY IN ENGLISH 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By A. LAURA McGRECOR, Director of Supervised Study, Washington 
Junior High School, Rochester, New York. 


[his book is designed to show concretely how the divided period plan 
of supervised study may be applied to the teaching of English. In 
addition to a discussion of theory, illustrative lessons in oral English, 
literature, composition, and grammar are given in detail. Chapters 
are included on the special kinds of skill to be developed in English 
ind the use of projects as study problems 





TEXTBOOKS OF RECOGNIZED MERIT FOR 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


MATHEMATICS 


Vosburgh and Gentleman: 
Junior High School Mathematics 


First Course—Second Course—Third Course 


The four processes applied to integers and fractions and the various 
relations of the commoner denominate units. Some features of these 
books: special drill in addition—simple checks in addition and sub- 
traction—logical methods of estimating answers and locating decimal 
points—special uses of the equation, ratio and the graph—practical, 
interesting abundant problems. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Trafton: Science of Home and Community 


Makes close connection between the sciences and the pupils’ environ 
ment and interest—emphasizes the applications of science that make 
for man’s comfort and welfare—gives the pupils something to do: 
demonstrations; laboratory exercises; field exercises; and home 





projects. 
FRENCH 
Roux: First French Course 


A very easy book in beginning French that develops real familiarity 
with the language by sensible use of the direct method, by practical 
organization of material, by great abundance of good exercises, and 
by the use of informing and interesting reading selections. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 


Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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STATISTICS OF REGISTRATION OF 
THIRTY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
FOR 1920 


THe record-breaking enrollments at 

rty representative American colleges and 
universities in 1919 are substantially main 
tained this collegiate year, as shown in 
direct reports now in hand from these in- 
stitutions. This is in consequence of big 
freshman classes and the large registration 
of upper-class men who returned to study 
in 1918 and 1919 after service in the war. 

Of these thirty institutions, twenty-four 
exhibit increases in grand total enrollment 

neluding part-time and summer school 
students), the figures for all being 207,407 
as compared with 183,620 in 1919. In 
full-time students, 


The 


full-time totals for twenty-nine, as shown 


numbers of regular 


twenty institutions report increases. 
the accompanying tables, are 5,805 lower 
than a year ago, but this is due somewhat 
to closer differentiation between part-time 
students and regular enrollment. 
The thirty 


whose registrations are herewith 


universities and _ colleges 
recorded 
are those included for some years in Sta- 


+ 


stical articles in ScreNnce and later in 


SCHOOL AND Society. It is customary to 
say that these universities are neither the 
largest nor necessarily the leading insti- 
tutions of the country. 

Tables I. and Il. are arranged to bring 
out more clearly than in previous reports 
the enrollments of regular students de- 
voting their full time to work during the 
collegiate year. Those taking college and 
university courses in late afternoon, even- 


ing and Saturday classes are listed as part- 
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The 


regular 


students. grand total figures 


full-time 


time 


include students, 


part 
time students and summer school students. 


but do not include extension and corre 


spondence students. 
regular en- 


Upon two bases full-time 


and entire number of 


the 


rollment 


persons 


instructed University of Califorma 


numerically leads these thirty universities 
and all others in this ecountry—and prob 
The enrollment of full 


time regular students is 11,071; the grand 


ably in the world. 


total of resident students is 16.379 Count 


Ing in the 20,525 citizens of the state who 
are taking ‘‘class instruction,’’ ‘‘agricul 


ture extension’’ and other correspondence 
the 
furnishing 

total of 36.904 persons. 


Sityv is 


courses, University of California is 


instruction to the 


prod frIOuUs 
Columbia Univer 
enrollment of 
This 


resident in 


first in grand total 


total in 
New 


York City and vicinity who are classified 


students, 23,793. 


9 OOF 


resident 
cludes students 


\tension 
work. 


college or 


by the University under ‘‘E 


Teaching.”’ Their work is part-t! 


ae 


of character and grade of a 


professional school’’ and may be accepted 


toward an academic degree New 
University which upon the basis of its re 
port led in 1919 can not be placed in the 
1920 table of full-time regular students as 
differ 


full-time and 


its system of registration does not 


entiate sufficiently between 
part-time students. On grand total figures 
New York University is fifth, following the 
University of Chicago and the Universit) 
of Pennsylvania. 

In enrollment in liberal arts colleg 


University of California is first, with 
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} 1,249. These enrollments ar nsiderably 
helow that ot \ ssa } isetts Tnist tute 
I am I kK } ry \ 2 } ? ; S 
71 1 16.379 
s 455 23.79 ny irges . S ’ s 
S 45S 15S t it is | Ws N W \ re Ly vers 
’ ; sf ys rf a 
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i Sl4 «( 1,514 with 1.257 stud S (C‘orne has 1.102 stu 
\ 1.63 27 104 
am | oe os dents; Illinois is third with 1,073, Wiscor 
sH s 13612 ) -US - 1) s fourth w h S40 M ne fift} 
v York [| 10.522 
. with 648. I} 7. students ir yy 
207 407 ’ i! " } = ne ’ nce f } s list 
ering Courses IS 165 smalls rtnat ’ 1919 
University of Michigan second. The size and 815 smaller than five years ago at 
rder of the ten largest is as follows: Cal eleven institutions then teaching ag 
fornia 5,671, Michigan 4,574, Minnesota ture. 
3.283, Texas 2,801, Ohio State 2,715, Chi Courses in architecture show 


eago 2.713, Harvard 2,542, Columbia 2,456, minution in numbers. The University of 


Illinois 2,392, Stanford 2.208. Counting Pennsvlvania is the irgest enrollme 
men alone Michigan this vear takes the vith 150 students. Corne second with 


s 
) 
vee 
—“ 
/ 
I. 


ead from Harvard 


ment, with 3,039 students. The size order have 58 each. 

‘or men undergraduates of the five largest Comment was made in the preceding ar 
lanes Culinte: Wichleon S000. Harvard ticle of thie envien unen the exeentions! 

2.542. California 2.073, Columb 1.752, pansion in the 1 ted States of nartn 

Princeton 1,735. f collegiate training for bus 


Michigan also leads numerically in de rrowth. so far as this 


partments of science and engineering, with sharply arrested this vear. The 1920 
2.094. Illinois is second with 1,583, Cornell f commerce students in fourteen institu 


is third with 1.487. Ohio State is fourth tions was 17.721. as mpared with 21,638 


with 1,378 and Wisconsin is fifth witl in 1919, a drop of 18 
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The School of Commerce and Finance of 
New 


of commerce students with 6,299 students 


York University leads in enrollment 
not differentiated as to full-time and part 
The Wharton School of the 


if Pennsylvania is second with 


time study 


University 


Illinois is third with 1,732, 


1,289, and Cali 


2? 1) students: 
Wisconsin with 
is fifth with 1,019. 


The University of Pennsylvania has the 


is fourth 


fornia 


largest dental department, with 719 stu 
dents ; with 673; 
is third with 519: Michigan is 


140. and Minnesota fifth with 


Northwestern is second 
Pittsbureh 


fourth with 


divinity schools in this list, 
Chicago is first with 150 students. Yale is 
Harvard is third with 17, 


three 


Of the 


second with 113. 
to which 33 


added. 


Teachers College of Columbia University 


part-time students may be 


far the largest sehool of 
The 


2.754 students embrace 


continues to be by 
education in this eountry. Teachers 
College figures of 
1.535 
arts. 
is third with 547, Pennsylvania is fourth 


in edueation and 1,219 in practical 
Ohio State is second with 565, Texas 
with 498, and the new school of education 
at Yale is fifth with 450 students. 

The School of Forestry at Syracuse is by 
far the largest in this list. 
have the most 
students in 215. 
ranks second with 171, and Columbia third 
130 students in the Pulitzer School. 


Wiseonsin continues to 


journalism, Missouri 
with 
Northwestern University is first in the 
number of music students, 319, followed by 
Kansas, 222 (including some art students), 
Wisconsin 117, Illinois 101, and Yale 99. 
In departments of pharmacy, the order 
Columbia 519, Pitts- 
Western 


of the five largest is: 


burg 303, Illinois 208, Reserve 
122, Ohio State 120. 


The enrollment in veterinary medicine 
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continues to drop. Ohio State has the larg 
est number, 106, followed by Cornell 76 
New York Unive: 


Pennsylvania 30 and 


sity 22. 


Part-time students are greatest in num 
ber at the urban universities where oppor 
afforded for late 
evening and Saturday work in an increas 
The tabl 


the univers 


tunities are afternoon, 
ing number of college subjects. 
discloses the extent to which 
ties considered are cooperating in placing 
higher educational advantages within the 
reach of all who are qualified. 

That the 


continues undiminished is manifest in th 


popularity of summer schools 


figures of the table. Columbia eontinues 


foremost in attracting teachers and others 


for six weeks’ sessions, with an enrollment 


of 9,780. order are as 
California 6,436, Chicago 5406, 
W iseonsin Michigan 2,225, Cornell 
2,174, Harvard 2,077, Minnesota 2,025, Vir 
nia 1,779, New York University, 1,755. 

The present table differentiates between 
staff staff. 
There is manifest vagueness in the designa 


The next nine in 
follows: 
3.578. 


oY 
gl 


teaching and administrative 
tion of officers who may be termed admin- 
Although the 


presenting 


istrators. reports are not 


quite uniform in university 


teachers as distinguished from extension 


teachers and laboratory assistants, the 
figures have more interest and significance 
than those supplied under the former com- 
bined term ‘* teachers and officers.’’ 

The California totals for administrative 
officers and teaching staff are for degree- 
giving departments and do not include sum 


As- 


Chicago 


mer sessions or any extension work. 


sistants are not counted in the 


teaching staff figures. The Columbia teach- 
ing staff as reported takes in those in- 
structing in summer sessions and extension 
teaching. The Harvard teaching staff fig- 


ures are approximate, including library 














ary 29, 1921 
staff, clerks, stenographers, ete., the Illinois 
summary mounts to 904. The Iowa teach- 
ng staff number of 275 does not include 
teachers in the university high and ele- 


The Hopkins 
teaching figures of 400 are estimated. In 


mentary schools. Johns 
addition to the 500 given for the Michigan 
teaching staff, there are about 200 non-resi- 
dent 


sistants, a library staff of 50, 


graduate as- 
The 


Minnesota teaching staff total is estimated. 


lecturers and resident 


ete. 


The 562 Pittsburgh teachers listed are for 
classified and unclassified students. 

The following paragraphs explain sta- 
tistics presented in Table I. and give addi 
tional information. 

The 1920 enrollinent of the University of 
California shows an increase over 1919 in 
every department with the single exception 
of agriculture, in which there are 70 fewer 
The total gain for full-time reg- 
ular 1,636, cent. 
About one half of this gain is attributable 


students. 
students is or 17 per 
to the 826 students in the new Junior Col- 
lege Department in the Southern Branch 
of the University, located at Los Angeles. 
There are 972 students in engineering and 
237 in chemistry. Students taking art, edu- 
cation, library economy and music are in- 
eluded in the totals for men and women in 
Detailed figures as 


to the University of California’s extension 


the college department. 


courses follow: teachers’ curricula 1,108; 
correspondence 3,042; class instruction 10,- 
750; agriculture extension 
ence) 5,625; total 20,525. 
This year sees an increase over 1919 in 
the full-time regular enrollment at the Uni- 
The students in late 
afternoon, evening and Saturday classes of 


(correspond- 


versity of Chicago. 


college grade, tabulated in the 1918 and 
1919 other are 
placed under the heading part-time stu- 
dents in this report. No figures are sub- 


reports under courses, 
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mitted as to the extension courses of the 
university. 

The largest growth at the University of 
Cincinnati over 1919 is the 15 per cent. in 
crease in the engineering college. The stu 
dents listed in the table under other courses 
are those taking nursing and health. Part- 
time students embrace 607 in the evening 
classes in liberal arts, and 380 in commerce. 

Gains in substantially all departments 
over 1919 are to be noted in the Columbia 
The 


Columbia, 2,754, 


University enrollment. number of 


students in edueation at 
is reported as including 1,219 students in 
practical arts. 

The 


shows 


from Cornell 
are 4,133 
and 1,042 women students registered in the 
543 


the decrease being 


report University 


that there men students 


The enrollment is 
1919, 


largely in engineering and in agriculture. 


entire university. 
smaller than in 
Forestry students at Cornell are included 
under agriculture. 

The enrollment at Harvard is 210 larger 
1919. 
siderably increased in size over last year’s, 
but 
to the large number of men who returned 


than in The freshman class is con 


there is ‘‘a corresponding loss owing 
last year to complete their work after ta 
king part in the war and who have now 
left.’ The new School of Education has 
38 full-time 


It is a graduate school to which, for the 


and 85 part-time students. 
first time at Harvard, women are admitted. 
The Engineering School, now in its second 
year, has nearly doubled its enrollment. 
In addition to the 17 regular students in 
divinity given in the table, there are 33 
part-time students. This total registers a 
loss as compared with 1919. Taking the 
whole university, about 50 per cent. of the 
students come from homes outside of New 
for the college the 


England ; percentage 


this year is 43.7. 
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Slight gains over 1919 in most of the de- 
partments are to be noted in the University 
total 
There are 


of Illinois registration, the inerease 
in regular students being 198. 
small decreases in engineering, 
and music. The total number of men stu 
in the university is 
women 1,878. 
other courses are taking library courses. 


There 


University 


are 164 more students at Indiana 


1919. The 


courses in the table include 510 enrolled in 


than in extension 
correspondence study. 
The 1920 


sity of 


inerease of the State Univer 
1919 is 660 


There are increases in every department 


lowa over students. 


Students in art, in commerce, in education, 
in journalism, and in musie are included in 
The 146 students 


listed under other courses are in the school 


the college department. 
of nursing. The extension courses include 
52 in Saturday classes and 129 in corre 
spondence study. 
The total 
Hopkins University is larger than in 1919. 


grand enrollment of Johns 
There is a slight decrease in full-time reg- 
ular enrollment. 

The full-time regular enrollment at the 
University of Kansas is 128 less than last 


year; the grand total enrollment of stu- 


dents is 34 larger. 
The 


) 
203 more 


University of Michigan figures run 


than 1919 for full-time regular 
students and 987 more for grand total en- 


rollment. Students in architecture are 


counted in the engineering enrollment. 
Students in education, in chemistry, in for- 
estry, in journalism, and in music are in- 
eluded in the college department enroll- 
ment. The 226 students listed under other 
courses are taking nurses training. 

total for 
engineering includes 162 in the School of 


Mines. 


The University of Minnesota 


Students in forestry are covered 
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agriculture 


6,372, and of 


The 31 students listed under 
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under agriculture. The 346 students given 


under other courses are in the nurses schoi 
and school for dental hygienists. 

Every department of the University of 
Missouri has a larger enrollment than a 
year ago, the total increase being 430 or 15 
per cent. No report is made as to the num 
ber of summer school students. 


full 


regular enrollment of the University 


There is a 4 per cent. increase in 
time 
of Nebraska as compared with 1919 and an 
increase of 19 per cent. in grand total en 


rollment. Students in architecture are 


listed under engineering. Students in 
journalism are listed under the arts and 
science college ; students in musie under fins 
arts. The enrollment of the entire Univer 
sity includes 3,004 men and 1,960 women 
students. 

The total of students in commerce and 
New York 6,299, as 


cviven in the table, includes 120 students in 


finance at University, 
the Graduate School of Business Adminis 


tration. The commerce enrollment covers 
Details as to stu- 


follow: 


women’s law elass, 75. 


students in journalism. 
other 


dents listed under courses 
retail selling, 40; 

Owing to the differentiation adopted in 
this study between full-time regular stu- 
dents and part-time students, the total of 
Northwestern University for 1920 drops as 
compared with 1919. The 2,300 students in 
the university ’s school of commerce located 


North 
sub 


in Chieago are part-time students. 
total 


stantially the same as a year ago. The 196 


western’s grand enrollment is 
students listed under other courses are men 
and women taking oratory. 

An 8 per cent. gain over 1919 in full-time 
Ohio 


Of the total registration 


regular enrollment is recorded at 
State University. 
of the university, 5,309 are men and 1,847 
The figures for commerce in- 


There are 28 


are women. 
elude students in journalism. 
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, 
S ne pp l ] S sted unaer il t res 9Q5 10? n 
irses mics, 212 mics 
| staten gard to Northwestern nursing, 85 
versity applies also the University The 691 students at m 


lvania,. where the grand total en Texas listed under s e and eng ng 


Penns\ 
me! 5 3] per cent arger than in 1919 include 118 in ‘‘n Ss a 
listinection between full-time and part Students in commerce, in journalisn 
students lowers the total, as compared brary ynomy, and mus , r 
1 vear ago. Among the 2,935 part- sented in th lege departn 
students are 621 in the college courses In addition t 1629 summer s 
hers and 1,812 in the Evening _ students of ge grade, thi were 36 
S f Finance and Accounts. Penn summer ‘‘normal’’ and 13 ‘‘ vocational and 
i's extension courses include 295 in industrial ed n’’ students. Of tft 
ge extra-mural and 1,084 in extension 2,232 students in extensior irses, 2,124 
5 s of finance and commerce. are taking rresponden study 
[he preceding statements apply with full-time regular enrollment of the univer 
jual force to the University of Pittsburgh sity 1s larger than a year ag 
where there are 2,333 part-time students Because of tiating part-time s 
cing work yielding college credit. The dents the total of Tulane University of 
g a tal gain over 1919 is 30 per cent. Louisiana is we i 1920 than for 1919 
Students listed under science and engineer l grand il of students is also 178 
g ude 49 in chemistry. Students in dents lower There have been sn Lins 
nd in musie are counted under educa n most of the departments of the u ! 


Students in journalism are included _ sity. 
inder ecommerce, which at Pittsburgh is A slight growth is shown in the 1920 reg 
designated economies. istration of the University of Virginia, the 
lhe Princeton enrollment is atrifle under advances being in the college, law scho 
rie record registration of 1919. medi “al school ana vradua € Sel The 
full-time regular registration at Le summer school showed an increase of twenty 


i Stanford Junior University is 8 percent. There are two summer terms at 
the University of Virginia. The report is 


rger than in 1919. Due to increase in the 


1 
the summer school enrollment the grand not ready on the extension courses 
tal is 173 greater. Students counted The figures for Washington Un versity 
inder commerce take the course designated ‘Saint Louis, show an increase of thirtee1 
Stanford as economics. per cent. in full-time regular enrollmer 
The grand total enrollment of Syracuse There are 164 students in nurses training 
iversity is 233 students larger than a sted under other courses. 
ir ago. A noteworthy feature is the A slight increase over the figures of a 
ipid growth of the School of Com-_ year ago, which in turn exceeded any r 
merece, Finance and Journalism, which was’ enrollment, is the situation at Western R 
egun in 1919 and now has an enrollment’ serve University. The total under other 
of 783 students. The 731 students listed courses includes 36 students ral 
under other courses are classified as fol- omy and 79 in ‘‘applied social sciences 
lows: Fine Arts (music, art, architecture Under the term extensior re covered 
" — —_ 
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courses for teachers in the Western Reserve 
school of education. 

The 1919 enrollment of the University of 
Wisconsin, which surpassed all earlier rec- 
ords by 40 per cent., is practically equalled 
in 1920 for full-time regular students and 
is exceeded by 457 in the grand total fig- 
include summer session and 


ures which 


part-time students. The extension and cor- 
respondence courses have more than 13,000 
additional enrollment. 

Yale this year registers the largest at- 
tendance in its history, with nearly ten per 
cent. more full-time students than in 1919. 
There are 679 in the freshman class whose 
eourses are not determined and hence are 
The 


total given for architecture represents stu- 


not represented in the classified table. 


dents in art also. 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


THE PHYSICAL TEST OF A MAN 


OnE of the strongest of the natural forces 
with which man is constantly contending is 
gravity, or the tendency of his body to be 
attracted held 
earth. The infant first crawls, then creeps 
on its hands and knees, and finally by the 


and to the surface of the 


aid of crib or chair or mother’s assistance, 
gets onto his feet. The raising of the head, 
the straightening of the spine, grasping 
with the hands and feet, and striking out 
and kicking with the arms and legs are 
only preliminary movements necessary to 


All the 
squirming, 


prepare for the standing position. 
twisting, rolling, wriggling, 
crawling, creeping, and occasional stiffening 
and straightening of the trunk and limbs 
an infant can be induced to do, the better 
it will be for his future development. 

A child must first get a footing in the 
world and be able to move in the erect 


position before the adult may properly 
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function as a human being. In other 
words, the child must pass in a few months 
from the animal stage of its existence where 
all its organic inheritances for thousands 
of years had fitted its body to resist the 
force of gravity in a horizontal plane, to a 
vertical position where gravity acts in a 
perpendicular plane. Is it any wonder that 
over 75 per cent. of our youth of both 
sexes have a bad posture, and that so few 
ever attain the ability to meet this compar 
atively new strain—the ability to sit and 
stand erect? 

If there is any doubt as to the seriousness 
this test of 


young manhood, ask your physician as to 


of failing to measure up to 


the fundamental causes of the following list 
of physical imperfections: spinal curvature, 
knock knees, bow legs, flat feet, drooping 
head, round shoulders, weak backs, varicose 
veins, hernia, sagging of the abdominal or 
gans, misplacement of the pelvic organs, 
and many other physical weaknesses and 
defects which afflict mankind. 

These prevailing weaknesses are mainly 
due to the failure of the body to make pro- 
vision to resist this constant force of grav 
ity to pull us down from our top-lofty, ver- 
tical position to a horizontal plane. We 
pay our respect to this natural force by 
availing ourselves of every opportunity to 
lean, sit and recline at our work through- 
out the day, and we finally yield to it com 
pletely by assuming a horizontal position 
for sleep at night. 

Many of these bodily weaknesses and im 
perfections to which I have referred have 
arisen largely from civilized man’s neglect 
to care for the form and strength of his 
bodily mechanism as an African Zulu or 
Instead of 


Sandwich Islander would do. 


priding himself upon his ability to sit 
straight without support for his spine and 
many of the savage 


legs, as shown by 
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depends upon how heavy and how tall the 
Thus, if a man weighs 150 
half of that 
which, multiplied 


individual is. 


17 
tall, one 


lbs. and is 70 in. 


height would be 35 in.., 


into the full weight and divided by 12 (to 


reduce inches to feet) would equal 437 foot 
pounds, thus: 
Weight * Half the Height 


Formula A = 137 F. P 


In estimating work done outside of the 
body, this amount of energy expended is 


not always taken into consideration as 
power expended. In the new test, however, 
an individual must not only do a certain 
amount of work in physical effort in rising 
from the crouching attitude to the perpen 


dicular position, but he must generate force 


enough to project his body 10. 20. or 30 
inches into the air, above the _ height 
attained in the standing position. If this 


person weighing 150 lbs. should jump 20 


in. above his height, this weight multi- 


plied by 20 and divided by 12 would equal 
290 I. P. thus: 


Weight Height jumped 


Formula B 250 F P 


This amount of work done would be ae- 
ceptable according to the usual methods of 
Both the A and B 
frequently used for tests of 
The height 
jumped will depend a good deal upon the 
length of the legs and trunk that make up 


estimating man power. 
formule are 


the physical basis of efficiency. 


the total stature, the tall man being favored 


therefore an exact ratio of the height 
Jumped to the stature would seem to make 
the test more equitable. Thus, if the man 


weighing 150 lbs. was 70 in. tall and 
jumped 20 in. above his head, the ratio of 
20 to 70 would account for this advantage 
in height. This ratio may be obtained by 
the following formula: 

Height jumped x 100 


Formula C = = = .28¢ 
Total height 
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Although the formule A, B, and C are 
interesting in enabling one to account for 
his efficiency or deficiency in the test, thes: 
formule may be dispensed with in favor of 
one including the three important factors 
If then in th 


total weight by 


which we are considering. 
new test we multiply the 
the height Jumped and divide this product 
by the total height of the person in inches 
the result will give a fair index of the effort 
number of figures. 


made in the smallest 


This is always an advantage in making a 


test and handling the data for statistical 
purposes. 

Thus if the individual tested weighed 150 
lbs. and Jumped 20 in. above his head and 
was 70 in. tall, the formula for his efficiency 
index would be as follows: 

Weight x Jump 150 < 20 


= 12.8 
Height or stature 70 


Index 

As an example of the way this formula 
works out in the practise, I have selected 
the first ten pupils graded according to this 
test from the Sargent School of some four 
hundred pupils. It must be borne in mind 
that none of the girls had any preliminary 


practise for this particular test, other than 


TABLE I 
First Ten out of Four Hundred Tested at the Sar 
ge nt School of Physical Education, 


Cambridge, Mass, 





2 su 6S ov » 
3 te "> we ,.t& = 
a < om @e3 is 3 
~ =~ <= - -_ 
2° a - 
1 L.V.M.. Jun. 20 20.0 67.5.300 152 253 45.0 


2. M. N. G.| Sen 20 20.0 61 328 132 220 43.2 
3. M. E. W. Sen 20 20.5 65.5.312132 22641.3 
4. M. J. O..| Jun 20 188 60.2.312 132 217 41.0 
5. H. W Sen 22 (15.3'64.2.238 176 224 40.5 
6. M.E.F.. Fresh. 19 16.9'60.6.260 145 204 40.5 
7. oa ae Fresh. 23 14.068 |..206196 240 40.3 
8. E. M.B.. Sen 23 «20.5 61.5 .333 117.5 200 39.1 
9. H. A. B.. Fresh.\23 16.068 |.236163 217 38.2 
10. B.S Fresh.,18 17.5 64.5.271146 213 38.0 





Average 20.5 17.964 |.279 148 221 40.95 














hat which comes to them in their regular 


school work. With the freshmen at least it 
was largely a question of natural ability. 
Table I.) 

No. 1 


‘hes in height and 152 lbs. in weight. 


Soe 
is a vigorous athletic girl, being 
67.5 ine 
She jumps 20 inches above her head which 
s .300 of her height, does 253 foot pounds 

wi rk as 


1 


rht by her height jumped and dividing 


shown by multiplying her 


that product by 12) and has an energy in 
dex of 45.0. 

No. 2 has an energy index of 43.2. Al 
though she is shorter and lighter than some 
f her mates and does less foot pounds of 
she 


four others in the 


work than group, 
fts her weight higher in proportion to her 
high 
She is an earnest student and a good all- 
round athlete, 


No. 3 is the star athlete of her class, ex 


re rift 


heig therefore gets a score. 


and 
but not a star. 


‘elling especially in running and Jumping. 
above her 


1 
+ tact 
In nis test 


she Jumps 20.5 in. 
height, but she is 4.5 in. taller than No. 2 
and does not lift her weight as high in pro 
portion to her height. 

No. 4 although 
Nos. 2 and 


portion of her height as the girl above her, 


of the same weight as 


3, and jumping the same pro 


does not jump as high and therefore gets a 
lower index. 
No. 5 jumps nearly five inches less than 


} 


those who have preceded her, hut she is a 
strong husky girl weighing 176 lbs. and to 
less height 


raise this weight a requires a 


index. 


high 


No. 6 has the same index as No. 5, al 
though she is 3.6 in. shorter and weighs 31 
lbs. less. She makes up for this difference 
in weight and height by Jumping an inch 
and a half higher, and jumping a greater 
per cent. of her height. 

No. 7 


weighing 196 lbs.., 


is the heaviest girl in the school, 


and is 68 in. in height. 
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As might be CX] ‘ted she imps the least 
of any in the group, and tl} east percent 
age of her own height But sl projects 


* head and 


thereby does 240 F. P. of work—wl 


make I I ne se T ad stronges ( y? ? 
et 

No. 8, although she lacks the m , 
idvantage n heig) tha i gil bi 

r 63 hes would possess, and has 
least advantage in weight of any ! the 


manages to project her 117.5 


above her head, which is the 


energeth she also has the distin mn I 
being the highest ranking scholar in het 


explanatory. They are girls of fine n 


‘ 


physiques, good athletes, 


height and weight, and wil 


average in 


show a much higher index after a little 


more training. 


I have commented upon the variations 


in physique as shown by the height and 


weight in these seven individuals, because 
variations illustrate the e¢ 


nature of the test. With a variation 


these ympensa 


ting 


of 7.4 in. in height and 78.5 lbs. in weight 


there is little difference in their physica 


ability as shown by the test, as all wer 


able to make the 


What one lacks in height and length of 
limb, she makes up in strength, speed an 
energy; what another lacks in weight she 
makes up in height and en rg) what st 


another one lacks in energy and speed she 


makes up height, strength and 


In superior 


weight: while still another who lacks both 


in héight and weight has to make up for 


this deficiency by greater determination, 


will power, nerve force, or some other un 





known quality, that makes for physical 
efficiency. If any one of the factors chosen 
for the formula had been adopted as a 
standard, it would have brought a little 
different type of girl to the front. This is 
shown by the following table: 
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as thus obtained really indicates is a ques- 
tion that may well engage our attention. 
First, no one would deny that the ability 
to project one’s weight 20 or 30 inches into 
the air, against the force of gravity re- 
quires strength on the part of the muscles 


TABLE II 
Relative Standing of First Ten According to Other Factors as, Jump, Height, Weight, etc. 


Ratio of Jump to 





Index Jump Height 
1 L. Vv. M. 1. M. E. W. ‘ds Bd. 
2. M.M.G 2. E. M. B. 2. H. A. B. 
3. M. E. W 3. ia ¥. BM. 3 4. ¥. Me. 
4.M.J.0O 4. M. M. G. 4. M. E. W. 
a. se. W: 5. M. J. O. 5. B. 8. 
6. M. E. I 6. B.S. 6. H. W. 
on, Bite oe 7. M. E. F. 7. E. M. B. 
8. E. M. B 8. H. A. B. 8. M. M. G. 
9. H. A. B 9. H.W. 9. M. E. F. 
10. BLS .. 2. 3. JZ. 10. M. J. O. 





It will be observed by referring to 
Table Il. that, if the height of the jump 
had been the only factor considered M. E. 
W. and E. M. B. would have come to the 
front as 1 and 2; or if height and weight 
had been the prime factors, J. 1. J., who 
was 10 in the Jump, would have been put 
in the first place. If the height jumped in 
proportion to her own height had been ac- 
cepted as the final test, E. M. B. would 
have reached first place, though she ranked 
10 in weight and strength. Then again, if 
foot pounds of work done as usually eal- 
culated, had been adopted as the standard, 
J. I. J. would have come up from 10th 
place in height really jumped and ratio of 
height jumped to second place. The foot- 
pound formula is perhaps the best test for 
real strength and gives the taller and heav- 
ier girls a decided advantage. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
three girls who come the nearest to the 
front in all the factors that make up the 
test are those that stand 1, 2, and 3, aecord- 
ing to the index adopted. What this index 


Height Weight Foot Pounds 
1. E. M. B. ae oe 2 Be: Bis Wa 
2. M. M. G. 2. H. W. 2. 3. 1. & 
3. M. E. W. 3. H. A. B. 3. M. E. W 
4. M. J. O. 4. L. V. M. 1. H.W. 
5. L. V. M. 5. B.S. 5. M. M.G 
6. B. 8. 6. M. E. F. 6. M. J. O. 
7. M. E. F. 7. M. M. G. 7. H. A. B 
8. H. W. 8. M. E. W. s. B.S 
9. H. A. B. 9. M. J. O. 9. M. E. F. 
ne. J. I. 2. 10. E. M. B. 10. E. M. B. 


engaged in the effort. No one would 
deny that the effort would have to be made 
with a certain degree of velocity or speed 
in order to create impetus enough to carry 
the body twenty inches above its own level 
in the standing position. Further no one 
would deny that back of the requisite 
strength of muscle fibers and rapidity with 
which they are made to contract there must 
be energy, ‘‘pep,’’ ‘‘vim,’’ vitality, or 
whatever it may be termed which drives our 
internal machinery. Overlapping all of 
course is the skill or dexterity with which 
the jump is executed. 

| think, therefore, that the test as a 
whole may be considered as a momentary 
try-out of one’s strength, speed, energy and 
dexterity combined, which, in my opinion, 
furnishes a fair physical test of a man, 
and solves in a simple way his unknown 
equation as determined potentially by his 
height and weight. It will be observed that 
the parts tested, namely, the muscles of the 
feet, calves, thighs, buttocks, back, neck, an- 
terior deltoid, chest and biceps, are the mus- 





-% 
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s most used in all forms of athleties, comes t rrow, ove! { 


rts, track and field games, setting up ex lamentals 
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s led ip ind tl applica | reu 2 
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vould suggest that the jump be made it ‘ 
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heels, and as the factors, weight small ealiber. a danger tha le 
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THE SERVICES OF THE CLINICAL higher levels. It bel . 
PSYCHOLOGIST his bearing and hold his light that 


CLINICAL psychology is but a branch of psy be seen. The crimii vave that 
gv: as psvel gv, in turn, 1s but a sweeping the count: s pl l due 
ch of science; and science, but a branch faulty nurture than to defect 
the larger field of human experience. Any former is largely within the cont t edu 
iping of the men of scier ce, leaves with- tio! the latter niv sig Dot 
the fold a much larger group of scholars can be greatly modified 
unclassified. But human development and corrected by intelligent treatment ! 
terests are closely related to, and affected methods of instructior 
the separate and combined experie! ces of Is the insanity ple 
It is only when the specialization be- dition of the criminal, whi is ft t 
Paper by G. W, A. Luckey before the Amer gate punishment, true or talse If true 
Psychological Association, Chicago, December t the result of nature r nurture? Is it 
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lays chief stress on salesmanship and money- 


getting, tend to encourage waste and ex- 
travagance in buying, undermining thrift and 
the highest interests of civilization? Can the 
average individual be educated so as to glide 
sinoothly from his lower selfish emotions to 
his higher altruistic emotions without break 
the 


better the living eonditions of humanity; to 


or jar? Is it purpose of education to 
stimulate all children to beeome dynamic in 
the 


How can 


living clean, wholesome, eticient lives in 
interest and welfare of humanity ? 
this be brought about ? 

Can we by beginning soon enough and irri- 
gating deep enough guide the individual to 


sel f- 


sacrificing, in the interests of human welfare, 


become self-supporting, self-directing, 
enabling him to live and to breed up instead 
of down? Can we prevent the majority of 
the people from destroying with one hand 
the good they have ereated with the other? 
These and other similar questions, if an- 
swered at all, must be answered by the work 
and disinterested service of the clinical psy- 
chologist. The burden is heavy and can only 
be solved through the keenest scholarship of 
the best minds, and then only through solicit- 
ing and utilizing the best thought from all 
The clinical 
chologists have caught the vision. They are 
the They 


patience and continued persistence to 


other fields “of learning. psy- 


headed in right direction. need 


only 
achieve the most promising results and the 


true seientist has both qualities in abun- 
dance. 
The two most promising fields open at 


present for the services of the clinical psy- 
chologists are, in my judgment, the element- 
ary schools and the juvenile court. No child 
should pass through either without receiving 
a careful physical and mental examination by 
the best of experts. Every correction that it 
is possible to make in the interest of human 
betterment, should be discovered before it is 
too late to be righted. The and 
capabilities of every child to be educated 
should be known and kept constantly in mind, 
the physical and spiritual health should be 
wherever and 


nature 


conserved and_ strengthened 
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whenever possible. Intelligence scales for use 
in the schools should be perfected, or cart 
fully worked over under varying conditions 
refined and brought to the highest degree of 
Better 
doing should be set up and made sufficient); 


accuracy. standards of living and 


attractive to the average individual to become 


contagious. The moral ideals of the people 
should be aroused and strengthened. Prac- 


tise always lags behind intelligence, but the 
chasm is not wide and should never become 
impassible. 

We should increase our knowledge of th: 
organic weaknesses and mental defects of the 
children, including the causes whether due to 
nature or nurture and the specific remedies 
In plant and animal breeding, one goes back 
of the seed to a study of the nature of the 
stock; likewise, in the education of a people, 
one must go back of the child to be educated 
to a study of the nature and conditioning ele 
When 


there 


wisely 


ments of the parents. this is 


and sympathetically done, will be a 
great moral awakening of the present gen 
Destructive and often filthy habits 


of otherwise good citizens, which through the 


eration. 


effect of inheritance and the influence of ex 
ample place such an unnecessary burden upor 
the children, will be greatly lessened if not 
Most when 
once informed of the evil effects of persona! 


completely overcome. citizens 
habits on coming generations have sufficient 
manhood to make personal sacrifices for their 
children and for others whose minds are to 
weak to enable them to stand alone. 

In a democracy public opinion when 
erystallized invincible, but public 
opinion is fickle and unreliable unless it is 
based on the highest degree of intelligence. 
Democracy is a form of government permit- 
ting the largest degree of individual freedom 
and is quite responsive to the will of the 
people. Its successful operation depends mor: 
on the intelligence and general enlightenment 
of the people than any other form of govern- 
ment. It the environment of a 
democracy that the clinical psychologists of 
the United States must perform their services. 
Hence it becomes an important duty of the 


becomes 


is within 
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st ft study he civ political, ind clinical psych gists ! rare ethcie 
situ i d relia = ind wil ich . dy t trained <« ats su l er 
is ve and to which he must confor to supp at least e t g i 

| sh the greatest g l M st people ( nical psyecl ris t eve ‘ l | 
e led, but few ean be drive Tgnorat tf the state nd i I é tru 
duals or men of sma r undisciplined — ti f educ t ist esult 

| e apt to be unusua stubborn and f the war e « pave) 2 1 
1 to influence whe he have ce st ead in setting up rig dea | lard 
eads in the opposite dire If the f educa nad I pres t t t { 
arents their children must suffer with suftc ele eSS me y | 
| nd 1 re ( re ming see that mpelling The greatest fu t 1 a I 
ef purposes of educat re to better s to give | | “ eson lividuals 
dit s of ving ke healthier pure hearts, keen minds, and larg: uls; and 
er, and more efficis dividuals. To ext to that teach e childre f he 
ulate all children to find themselves, to to become pure of heart, keen of mind, and 
ne self-sufficient, and to make the most clear f character; and further, to et 
their opportunities lo accomplish these these children to see and live the ideals that 
rposes the teacher must work with. on, and make for a better « Vilizat I | aid « 
ig the materia s tur hed t | tructive t 2} . { rT het 
- The clinical psychologist must dis san important fur f the services 
‘ y to Improve ne origina pr duct I the « cal ps I ra 
1 how best to aid the teacher in making GW. A. ] 
e most of the humal nateria presented I SB EAU OF |} , 
rreat practical services the psychologists 
lered to the country during the war, 
sictions the Asuny Porscnnd Beard ie EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
pidlv reeruiting a most efficient arn vy. al d THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF AUSTRIA 
» enlightenment of the people to actual con INsTRUCTION in the Austrian pul schools 
ns gained through that service, hav: cording to reports to the daily press, has 
pel pplied ft the education f the Instruction books, tit table ia ne i 
ple ( is |} e been hed d the te ‘ 
| helpfulness of clinical psvyel g is have been giver entire Tres i t 
ed to the treatment of patients in hos Pp g of educat 1 ba rot t 


s and feeble-minded institutes has aroused d practical experience The refor 
e enthusiasm of the humane and more in the first four years of sel fe and ar ng 
gent public to its value if applied to the tried out at present in 4,600 Unde 
itment of delinquents and the crimina the reform system the teacher Tree t 
sses. Thus the great need for specially what he wishes with the childre: rhere 
repared clinical psychologists has suddenly no fixed hours for sel be reading 
me apparent, but the demand is far in f or text-books, no histor) geograpl 
nee of the supply. Persons of meager fixed courses of d 


ining and little or no appreciation of the matter of making the childre bserve for 

portance, seriousness and delicacy of the hemselves and the s bec es 

rk, are filling the ranks and ean not but dis f te The classe W be conducted both in 
ppoint the hopes of the public and bring dis he schools and in tours of observation which 
redit on the whole profession. It is there have been prearranged with great car Che 


re a duty and important function of the eacher be 
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terest in the observation tour and accompanies with the national expenditure on drink and t 


the children to point out details. The chil- bacco: 
















dren are later required to tell about what they wer \4 —" > cme 
saw and the significance of each detail is Elementary : 
brought home by the teacher. Thus in the education .. 26,000,000 56,000,000 10 110 
course of the four vears of observation the Drink ....... 166,000,000 410,000,000 14 12 
children will be taken to all points of his Fobaceo ..... —— 181,000,000 6 0 
torical interest in their neighborhood. They 2. It may also be useful to show, by percentages 


will be shown through the industries. They the inerease in the Parliamentary votes for ¢ 
will visit the churches and the monasteries, tio" as compared with the increase in the cost 
pa ‘ , : ther national services: 

They will see the farms and the vineyards, — SS eee 


and they will be required to be familiar with 


the civil and industrial life of the nation. . a 
Then artistie taste will be developed by hear Education (Parlia 

: . ° ntarv 1g 9 645 =S 605 
ing good musie and by free-hand drawing and mentary vote - 19,645,000 58,695,000 
Railways operat 


visits to the art galleries The instruction 
¥ z od ing costs 78,900,000 270,000,000 24 
will be in German, and the children will be : 


Coal, pithead value. 145,535,000 400,000,000 200 


taught to express themselves correctly. Reli- 

(say 
vious training is also included, but it is made a a 
to conform to the new system. Writing and the Crown ..... 72.544.000 230.400.000 


reading are taught in the schools, and the 
It may be assumed that about £100,000,000 js 


plan provides that instruction in Latin must 
being spent this year on education by the state a 


begin not later than the fourth year of school wd 
: eee ; : by the municipalities combined. The police bi 
. Singing exercises ¢ rvmnasties «are : 2m : 
ite. inging . xereise ind gvm : comes to some £70,000,000. If we added to th 
also taught. The new system has, of course, oot of the police the cost of prisons, Crimina 
made necessary the training anew of the (Courts, and so on, we should find that as a natio 
teachers of the nation and thus is being done. we are spending as much in punishing crime as wi 
Already summer classes have been held and are in edueating away those factors which are s 


these were well attended. All the teachers largely its cause. 
showed gfeat enthusiasm over the reform 3. The war indeed made it clear to all that 
gr . : thie ; ain its v -ould suf 
plan, and it is asserted that the classes have nation which did not train its youth would suff 
been made far more interesting for both the inevitably in the struggle for world trade. Th: 
e following figures for the United Kingdom shoul 
teachers and the children. , , . 
be noted in this connection: 
National National Expenditure Pe 


THE COST OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND Seen pry Saran has 
1913-14 ...... 198,243,000 19.645.000 10 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to The Times Edu- 
TOB0—81 occ 1,108,000,000 58,695,000 


cational Supplement as follows: 
excluding sale 


The public demand for intelligent economy is of war stores) 
one which ean be satisfied only after a close ex- 
amination of relative expenditure and its results. ‘*In America,’’ according to Mr. Claxton, th 
commissioner of education in the United States, 
writing in The Times Educational Supplement 
September 9, ‘‘it is now generally held that ex 


Edueationists claim, therefore, that the increased 
eost of other public services or amenities should 
be set out side by side with the increased cost of 
education, so that if drastie pruning is to be ef penditures for education must be doubled at least 
fected education shall not suffer disproportion- 
ately. The following facts may help to adjust 


before the opportunities for education can in any 
adequate measure meet the needs of the people and 
the demands of public opinion.’’ Our greatest 


controversy to a proper perspective, : : ; et. 
commercial competitor is appropriating this year 


1. It may first of all be useful to compare the 


national expenditure on elementary education 1 Adults. 
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The act pr vides further that boards of 

educati may use for this type of education 

any money raised by pub ic taxes in the same 

manner as Moneys for ther schoo! purposes 


are used in the maintenance and support of 
publie schools. 
Examination for 


fects of 


mental and physical de 
child 
schools of the state is provided by am ther law 
The bill 


and every private or 


every attending the 


public 


enacted during the specia session 


states “that every public 


parochial school shal] adoy t a svstem of phys 

eal educatir n, the character of which shall 

conform to the program or course outlined 
- 


by the State Department of Edueation 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. G. W. A. Luckey, formerly dean of th 
Education of the 
Nebraska, has 


education in the U. 8. 


School of University of 


been appointed specialist in 


foreign Bureau of 
Kducatic n, and will take up his residence in 


Washington on about February 1. 


J.W 
Pueblo, 
tary of the 
He is 
Me xX1C0 


McC Linton, superintendent of schools, 
Colo., has 


resigned to beeome secre- 


National Bankers’ 
succeeded by J. H. Wagner, of 


Association. 


New 


Mr. Jesse B. Davis, president of the Junior 
College at Grand Rapids, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of secondary education for 


the state of Connecticut. Mr Davis was 


principal of the Detroit Central high school 


for twelve years, principal of the Grand 


Rapids high school for thirteen years, and for 
the head of the 


latter city. 


the past six years has been 


Junior College in the 


Education notes that in the 
Miss Elsie Toles, of Tomb 
stone, Arizona, Is elected state superintendent 
She is the first 
woman to be elected, and the first Republican. 
The 


majority of 3,000. 


Tue Journal of 
recent election 


by a majority of 6,000. 


Democratic governor was elected by a 


Mr. Georce W. Reavis has been appointed 
chief assistant to the Missouri state superin- 
tendent of schools. 
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Proressor L. W. 


promoted to be 


Louis, h 


city 


Raper, of St 


been assistant superil 
tendent. Professor Philo Stevenson, formerl, 
of the Webster School, succeeds Mr. Rader 

supervisor of 


schools, 


continuatio) 


Epwarp Manpe, principal of 
Manhattan, and Miss Ellen A. G. Phillips 
principal of P. S. 2, Manhattan, 
district 


appointed superintendents of Ni 


Mr. A. C. Barker, of Vallejo, Calif. | 
been elected suype rintendent of schools at Pal 
Alto. Mr. Barker is succeeded at Valle}: 


Mr. Elmer L. Cave, of Bellingham. Wash. 

Mr. Frep A. Price, formerly connected wit 
the schools of Winslow, Ariz., and Burlingto 
and 


superintendent at North 


} 1 
elected 


Kans., has been 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Council Grove, 


CarroLL C. Pratt has been appointed in 
structor in experimental psychology at 


University. 


Dr. Frances Sace Brapitey has been as 
signed by the Children’s Bureau to work out 
some special projects and plans for the study 
and care of children in rural communities i: 
connection with the school of public welfar 
of the University of North Carolina. She will 
begin these plans on January 3, and will work 
in conjunction with the faculty of the univer 
sity and with the students who are doing field 


work, 

THe Unive rsity of North Carolina, through 
its School of Public Welfare, has been hold 
ing a series of district conferences on publi: 
Each conference is planned to 
The 


commissioner, Mr. R. F. Beasley, members of 


welfare. 
clude approximately ten counties. State 
the American Red Cross, and other volunteer 
agencies have joined in these conferences, th« 


} 


1 
social 


purpose of which is to coordinate all 
work being done in the counties. Conferences 
have been held so far at Salisbury, Fayette 


ville and New Bern. 


Pau, Witnricton, M.D. (Harvard, 14) 
inaugurated a system of physical examinations 


has 


and required games and exercises for the boys 
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lepartmer f s education of t] — ; : 
ter Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, ¢™ me! : cme 
fass. W n France, Carpenter introduced  PFes I aah 
gram f American athletics whi \ duced ; 
| 1 DV the I re Army 1 Navy we , the ese 
schools of physical training. He als 1 to present thre: : 
ad aire ed phvs | educat ind These \ a , 
vground mov l ! y Fr I —— 
: 1 did much work among the | : THe « 1 1 hy R d P 
devastated regions and among the Boy _ preside e Société des A le Ll 
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vas called to Tub H 
M. Patxievé, professor of mathematics at nd finally to Leipzig in 1892 
Paris and former prime minister has returned f Friedrich Zarncke. has iu 
from China to which he had been sent on a seventieth birthday: Whatever 
ssion concerning Chinese universities and to-day of Sievers’s theories. 1 
Contributed from the editorial offiee of th that have to do with speech 1 ly and the 


New York Evening Post. like, his contribu to ti 1d r pl 
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tessor of Germa 
Herr Hedman 
Sweden, in 1886. 
iwland and Canada, 
ne humble callin; machinery 
CONVINCED that ther 


much discipline, too much 


graduated at th hools, E. F. O'Neill has 


+ + 


then returned : +} . . ime 
i , «a aa < 
Manchester, FE: 


} 


apie 


doe s ho 


a minute of 
onal scheme 


] 


‘1a results. 


nessage. 
Owina to the f pro unything during his first 
{ Prussia uni schooling it is to set his mind to so! 


essor extraordinarius in the 
the privatdozent 


that is not wholly pleasing at 
is life, and the doing of life’ 


the promotion of 
ately delayed. The latter 


versities, 


has been 
. ; oars it : . 
class have nt protest on the Will power. 
zent Austria is planning 


of privatdoze 
at Hainburg, Lower 


Danis} 


ground that 
} | 7 ] ) | 4 

unduly long not onl) rippl he holder finan 

l] estimation of ; the 


e1ally but 
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EDUCATION COURSES IN THE UNIVERSITY 
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hours, therefore, became the standard num 
ber of hours of “ professiona trAining de 
manded of prospective teachers graduating 
from Michigan, for the simple reason that 
forty years ago there was not suthcient mate 
rial of a professional character to furnish 
11 
more. Eleven semester hours likewise became 


established in the statutes providing for life 


certificates issued to teachers by certain de- 


nominational schools of the state, and eleven 
the foree of this tradition, 


de- 


manded of teachers by the powerful standard 


semester hours, by 


required number of hours 


became the 


Zing agency, the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. And the 


rule stands to this day 
With 


connection 


sessions in 


1895, and 


the opening of summer 


with universities about 
with the more recent development of the sci- 
revolu- 


entific side of education, a veritable 


tion has taken place in respect to the range, 
kind and nature of the curricular offerings, 
in the numbers of students pursuing the 


and in the size of the staffs devoting 
While these changes 


courses, 
their time to the work 
are noticeable in the regular sessions of col- 
leges and universities, they are especially con- 
where summer sessions con- 


spicuous are 


sidered. 

For illustration, take again the case of the 
In 1900 two men in 
offered 
number of 
one hundred. For the 
1921, the the 
same department contains 21 names, and the 
total 


aggregate of 54 


University of Michigan. 
the 


courses, 


department of education two 


each, to an aggregate 


less than 


students of 


summer session of roster for 
number of courses offered is 27, or an 
semester hours credit. The 


courses are: 


1. History of Education in the United States. 

Psychology of Education. 

3. Introduction to Mental Testing. 

4. Individual Intelligence Testing. 

5. Group Intelligence Testing. 

6. Introduction to Educational Measurements. 

7. Prineiples of Education. 

8. Advanced Mental Testing. 

9. Psychology and Edueation of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. 
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10. Minor 


ll. Test and Seale Construction, 


Problems in Educational Psychology 


12. Psychology of Common Seh« Branches 


13. Social Edueation 
14. School Administration (General 
15. Principles of Method (Elementary Scho 


> } 


16. Business Management in Public Schools 

17. High School Administration 

18. Administrativs 
School. 

19. The Junior High School. 

20. Methods of Teaching in High School. 


21. Rural Education, 


Problems of the 


22. School and Personal Hygiene. 

23. Administration of Physical Education 
24. Administration of Vocational Education 
25. The Compulsory Part-Time School. 

26. Vocational Guidance. 

7. Foremanship Training. 


Cc. Oo. D 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES IN CITIZENSHIP 

AND Society: Dea 

Pres 

Burton was published in your issue 

1920. With Dean Pound’ 

statement of the importance of the univer 


To THE Eptor or ScnHoo! 
Pound’s address at the inauguration of 
dent 


November 27, 


sity’s influence on citizenship and his des 
that 
citizenship I hope all your readers will agre« 


college life should contribute to better 


My purpose in this letter, however, is 
question his objection to providing a definite 


discussion 
Pound 


takes the position that the college should not 


the curriculum for 


topies related to citizenship. 


place in 
Dean 


offer courses in citizenship, though he usually 


qualifies the word “courses” with the word 


“formal” and sometimes with “ dogmatic.” 
He fails to recognize the fact, however, that 
all courses need not be formal and none need 
Should 


courses as such, therefore, have been directed 


be dogmatic. not his objection ti 
at a constructive criticism of the lecture svy> 
tem as the sole method of conducting courses / 
As the speech stands, it seems to me an in 
dictment of all 


literature, 


college work, whether in 
education, 
Does he favor 


civics courses in the high schools and ele 


economies, sociology, 


business, or engineering. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND ACADEMIC CREDIT 


To THE Epitor oF Scuoor 


umber of 
practicabi TV 
ectures, individual search 
id strenuous discussion abou 
s seen by different minds. Such 
frequent \ eads_ into opin 
students disagree with each 
the point of view of the instructor 


No doubt even the gmatie professor will i three ir high-s 


d his students driven tu disagree with him; I nee unl DD d the e1 


an not, therefore, share Dean Pound’s fear 
f dogmatic instruction in the college, though fo iInits an intelligen 
doubt such instruction does more harm in gi n of his executive 
wer schools But the neglect of al ( l ec Nave requ 
in citizenship inevitably ri the enough intel] 
What is the college for? F the OU0O,000 wor 
works normally through its courses, written t 
these courses are to provide opportuni " 
for students to think about human prob 
under wise direction, how can we pos 
neglect this important phase of human age college freshmar 
ity? If college students are to graduate The committee is absol 
with no preparation for citizenship other mature executive has 
that derived incidentally, and with no amount of intelligence 
systematic and strenuous effort to understand “ Sketch Book” and 
the intricate forces of civie life, one questions ecessary to prove the f: 
hether the college is making the best con The writer of the crit 
tribution which it ean, to the individual wonders “* whether 
development and satisfactory growth of its iccepted as a substitute f 
students. Clearly the duty of a college in graduation requirements 
See ‘‘The College Teacher’s Function—S , have long wondered 
Worthy Platitudes Restated,’’ by Arthur J. Todd > ff” 
SCHOOL AND Society, Vol, III., No. 55, January 


15, 1916, 
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QUOTATIONS : na nner aaa 
EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA ; asiheoeraige tact ok 


upport be pr de mn 
oat ext ul he Cie ect Iie 7 uct ‘ eT 
, 1.750.000 childrer th p self-supp g bas 
on Py , ss tel f edu zs result a budg syste! 
- nat bog plete and compreh schools should be es 
nat t it Lie Il ler d I ind I ul | irt! that re rep 


rie | Pu | struct | is Deel eorgal . t equal eduea . DI 
ed for the purpose of developing such a 8ys- accorded every boy and git 
‘ educati f making it herent and ealt] lhe least which t 
ett ec ‘ f ad tering 1t up sound pro mand for each el lis t 
asistanee and stimuius tft evel educationa Fift] hat si reased 
enev and u ition in the state as Well &s publie edu ! < e ¢ 
to each community d of giving leadership yeyenues. the business affairs 
| interpretation to the pati ideals of wealth, and sound school fi 
l people The eensus of 1920 show 
The state 1. t admi! trat n ind th pproximate $18,000 dult 
( minimum standards which it exacts vho can not read or write 
educat should be expressed in sound every county of abet 
: el etme t | tneretore make the unties the number + ts 
re mmenda ns ! rela nh to 1.000 » 79.125 This vast 


First. that the State Board of Edueation pportunities or the obligat 


shed i } piace there f ne board not be able t make their 
be estab hed be known as the State Cour I » Amerieat te or re 
cil of Education. A f the commonwealth’s advantages until they have 


educational activities, including all independ ability to transact their ov 
ent. boards and agencies related to public edu- and to make known their desires 
eation, should be coordinated under genera English—the common langu 
supervisory powers of such Council. try. To be sure. the gre 
Second, that the conditions which permit ; 


e employment of several thousand unqua n the premises is none th 





fied teachers in our public schools should be have invited these people her 
remedied as speedily as possibl The surest ur tasks of development, w 
nd best way to reach this result is through — their art and industry, and 
the enactment of a law requiring proper quall-  eyery opportunity to attain 
heations 10! eachers and encouraging them jpental, moral and spiritual. I recommend, 
Fro t iddress of Ge nor W ( therefore, that an effective state wide prog 
Sproul to tl General Assemblv of Pennsylvania, for the elin ination of adult teracy be 


1 without delay bv establishing a Bu 
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/ ersity of California Exhibit The excep measurements was on hand to explair nd discuss 
onal work of Mrs, Waring, in charge of special the uses and value of the tests to any teacher 
om Work at the lraining School, Southern the grades 
| h of the University of California, was visited 


of teachers. Teachers’ devices EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
nd test nd self-correcting exercises were fea STATISTICS 
tures of the exhibit SOCIALIZED ATHLETICS 


l ersity f Souther? California Exh it] 
ONE hundred and thirty-two boys and girls 
Vith tl help of Dr. Stormzand, assistant pro , ‘ et gi 
, have been rated in athletic ability in six fie d 
or of educational psycholog i display of tests ‘ 
} } and track events in meets held under the 
nd measur nts was mad I r th 1 


Publishers’ Exhibit: With the cooperation of a 2USpices of Pensacola (Florida) Community 


number of publishers, the new books on Project Service. The median of ability, as found by 
Method, Tests and Measurements were on display, the somewhat arbitrary point method used, is 
ind were evidently of great interest to a number 18.5 per cent that of an all-round aduit 
of teachers athlete 
Scientific Apparatus rhe (. H. Stoelting Con TABLE I 
pany of Chicago, manufacturers of psychological See Plate 1) 
ipparatus and publishers of tests, sent on a dis Ratings of Boys and Girls, by Years 
Piay of apparatus and tests The Jones Self 
Correcting School Exercises also were on display Girls —— ! 
in this connection, as well as the Los Angeles Ratings, Bd Rating 
A ge Cases Per Cent A ge Cases Per (¢ 


rests, published by the W. A. Abbott Company of 


South Pasadena. 6 5 3.7 5 6 3 6 

Teachers’ Devices \ number of teachers, with é s 10.0 10 7 ’ 10 

Ss 7 11.0 15 - 6 15 

courage of their convictions, displayed forms 9 9 17.0 () y 13 21 

which they have found useful in overcoming chil 10 6 23.0 25 10 1] 22 

dren’s difficulties in school 1] 8 26.0 30 11 6 <6 

seca Calta + Miah on 12 6 2.0 35 | 12 | 16 | 32 

Round Table: Each afternoon in connection with 13 9 26.0 40 13 10 34 

the section on tests and measurements, someon 14 2 30.0 45 14 10 43 
‘ . 

prominent in the community in using tests and 15 4 43.0 W) 15 F 44 


Plrote /: Groph of ability of 47 gitls ard 85 
hoys in fteld and tracn othb/ervcs. 
” ae ae 
F0% hortns — $4rarghh Sia gone/ 
9 Girls —_——_+- 


tox} Goys --+—— +- 
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Plate //: Graph Of athletic ability of boys 
gag girls mening Alghest rating 





45% Gir/s 





40% Moys 
35% 
30%} 





soy lors: Streight A/a gone/. / . 














4 
$7 
o% | 
Ayrs 6 7 8 g /o “ 42 ‘3 /4 is 
TABLE I 1) Eael } { ” 9 
See Plate 11 : 2) Each three inches over 72 in the broad 
} ich twe hes er 6 n the | va ; 
hest F f Boy d Girl, by Yeara : 
+ } ic! r, S€ ier } n tw is 
( ' hac sec ! 2 th " las 
i ” f Eael St inder t oe i =} 
Ratings, ¢,, , Ratings 
Per ¢ ge Cases per ( | pe this bas s, the round lult a ete 
l 6 4 6 1 ¢ vou d. it his’ hest Coy approximate 200 
l 11 10 7 l 17 points. This score rive 1 rating of 100 
] 14 15 § 1 26 a : , 
~ ercent » patinges a 2 
| 24 2 9g | 31 percet Phe tUiTip Pe i 
l 0) 25 10 l 32 and girls are based uy rx entage 
‘ 0 11 I 34 (Later they will be based up r 
l 27 35 12 l 39 : . 
l 34 10) 13 1 47 the several years.) 
l 45 14 1 55 The purpose of the method is to bring a 
5 5 A . , 
' ” - boys and giris into active, Vv untary parti 
patio I it] etics TI s he ng ’ 
1: | > 7 7 rs { ] Tt ir ) r ic] yt 4 
» ability of both boys and girls, between  P?! hed by motivating participa ve 
} r ; > . } . » device « acing a] " tear seor , 
the ages of six and fifteen (inclusive) years, the device of placing a value ; rn 
s represented by the graph. value—upon the performa f « 
1 7 e test ) 
The line ef norms is an unwarranted as- estant 
An incidental value f the met] mar 


sumption. However, it is inserted; for the 


sake of illustration. 


As made, it implies a 4 
percent. increase in ability each year. 
The 
ut. The lines are, 


than 


extreme have not been struck 


cases 
consequently, even more 


irregular they would, otherwise, have 


been. 


The method of scoring allows one point to 


¢ 


a contestant tor: 


prove to be data regarding the relative athl 


ability of boys and girls of various ages, of 
difference in race, nationa ty, econemic al | 
social circumstances 1 exper ‘ 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 
1 Vide ScHOOL AND Society, Vol. VII., N l 


pp 597-599, May 18. 1918 
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